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EDITORIAL NOTR 


It is a common desire anions tourists to see the 
Ixiautiful scenery of the countries the.v visit, as well 
as to learn something* of their cultiu'c. Now, to see i^ 
easier than to learn, for dyinft* visits liardiy furnish 
the time or opportunity for more than a casual srlimpsc 
of the culture of any foreign people. This is specially 
true of Japan. 

The Board of Tourist Industry recognizes the 
difficulty of attaining' this high purpose, viz., to px'ovide 
foreig^n tourists with accurate information regarding: the 
various phases of Japan* s characteristic culture. It is 
endeavouring therefore to meet this obligation, as far 
as possible, by publishing this series of brochures. 

The present series will, when completed, consist 
of more than a hundred volumes, each dealing with a 
different subject, but all co-ordinated. By reading 
therefore the entire series the foreign student of Japan 
may gain an adequate knowledge of the unique culture 
that has developed in this country through the ages. 

For those who wish to follow up these studies 
with a closer investigation, bibliogTaphies are appended, 
which wc trust may be found reliable and authoritative 
guides in their study. 


Board of Tourist Industry, 
Japanese Government Railways 
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PREFACE. 


Japan’s natural beauty is her proud herita^'e. 
The Japanese know therefore how to enjoy land and 
water, and tliey are used to a keen and sensitive 
observation of nature. It is the hands of such people 
that have evolved Japanese art as it is today. 
Hence > their art is eleg;ant and rehued, and it is these 
characteristics which are the most conspicuous in the 
Japanese g'arden. 

When we look over hisUiry, we see that the 
Japanese civilization was affected by the advanced 
civilization introduced from China nearly two Lhousand 
years ago. In Japan it made rapid progTe;‘‘» and it 
was soon skilfully naturalized by the artistiv tempera- 
ment of the people. It certainly surprises us to see 
the II6“5-do of the Byoclo-in Temple at Uji, so elaborate- 
ly remodelled on Chinese architecture, and yet so 
wonderfully Japanese that no one could be sure of its 
orig-in. Since then, and for about one thousand years, 
much has been changed, till finally we have evolved 
the present Japanese garden. In ever}' detail of its 
structure, we may easily recognize that all is taught 
b\' nature, that is, all the technique in Japanese 
landscape gardening is learned from nature herself. 

Later, through the eras of Meiji and Taislio, Japan 
eagerly imported both the European and American 
civilizations, in which we find architecture and landscape 
gardening. Occasionally, geometrical or formal gardens 



wvrc biult. but tbe^ never met wstb tne ceiiei..^ 
appreciation of the ^xjople In t.ajl the Japane'<* have 
nev’er lost the spmt ot lovuiv nature which they hate 
cheri^he 1 tor three sear-' aiKl in con^'C^ucace 

the\ nevtr neglect io a^lopt the constituting: element^' 
t>i natural Iveautv in their v^ardens whether they me 
the i^raitd promenadiu-^ *<ardenv castle or even 

the tin> jraulens 

It )> notewoith^ th*it the J.pianese garden '-eems 
to maVie even v^realer and lx*Uer development under 
similar ctvrcion from abmad I' he Enehsh eauleii i'' 
usualh ehiiractcri4ed b\ law n^ ,ind fuiwerlxds llov. - 
e\er. il should not Iv disreuauled here that the 
naturalness in the lapanese ).’arden is not a mere co})y 
of nature as she is, hut si is tlie cssenec of nature 
herself, so to sixrak The Japanese landscm>e t^ardeiier 
composes his picture e^aj^^^^e rating: the impression he 
obtains from nature, m aceoulans'e with lus ideal, mst 
as a painter tiansfers an c\tensive view to his canvas, 
containing' siniilarU a pf>etic or philoso]7hic idea 

Seeing as I do both the Euroixan and American 
architecture changing m recent limes, 1 heUeve that 
the landsca\xi gardening m the^e countries would do 
well to imitate the principle of the Jajianese garden, 
and not to remain content with mere curiosil> in it. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge, w'lth since le 
thanks, tny indebtedness to Mr. S. Katsvunata and ^Iv. 
A. F. Thomas who hehMid me to complete this \York. 

MvrM’NOsvKi: Tvrsri 

lokvo, rebruan, 1^56 
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I. AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF JAPANESE GARDENS 


The origin of Japane«^e gardens may be traced to 
the era of the Empress Suiko (592-*62S A.D.), when, 
according to a document remaining toda}*, there 
alread>‘ existed welhdesig'iied gardens with artificial 
hills and ornamental ponds. It is well known that 
Soga-no-Umako, a high functionary of that period, was 
the possessor of a beautiful garden. 

What therefore was the nature of Japanese 
gardens in those carh^ days ? It is hoj^ed that the 
following will make this clear. The art of garden- 
making Wius imported from Korea, as were many other 
arts and crafts, and it is not dilficult to imagine that 
both the designers and their assistants were Koreans 
naturalized in Japan. 

In the Xara Period (645-781 A. D.), direct inter- 
course with the continent of China was opened, and 
Chinese infiuence began to make itself felt in various 
phases of Japanese life. The i)rogress of garden- 
making kept pace with the advance of architecture, 
and fine landscape gardens came to adorn the 
palaces and villas of the Emixiror, the princes of 
the blood, and wealthy nobles. In these gardens, not 
only rocks, water, trees, and i>lants, but even birds, 
animals and fishes formed ])art of tlie material that con- 
tributed to their composition. [Moreover, in these gardens 




shtni H '•nkmi cnc Irn n Stii/iu obu St ret n pitUirt'; 


\cUious fe.ists n\lh. to add the eiijO> ment ot the 

open air to the pleasvucb ot the table None ot these 
old time ‘•aniens is to be seen now, but the\ aic 
OLcasionalU leteiied t<i in contempoiai^ poetn of 
lapanese and Chinese st\ les 

In the suceeedin^ petiod of lleiaii (781-11.S5 
A D ) howe\ei the st\le ('‘f aiohiteetuie imported 

I 

fiom Koiea and China was v^iadnalh adopted to suit 
the Japanese mode ot hvinu and taste. In hou^^e 
aichiteeture, the so called SUuult n^ztikin i was 
completed, and in eonseciuence gardens more in line 
With the traditional taste ot the Ja]ianese came into 
\ojiue, S)nnthu-zul in i is a st\le combinin«> Chinese 
and Japanese fealurcs — in the plan it letained the 
Chinese bt\lc pievalent in the Naia Peiiod, but ui the 
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Uiiins of Shintit'H style at Mcn^tsii-ji, Iliraj/ainii 

cicvation it was j^iircly Japanese* , graced with elements 
nf elej^'unce and lightness. A similar tendency was to 
be found in the design of j^avdens. 

The typical ”*anlen for the Shiiidcii style 
architecture has, on the south of the building', an oj>en 
space, to the stnith of which a narrow ])ond is made 
ti> extend from east to west* The \)ond has an island, 
and {)n the soutli of the pond a liiJl is raised* Water 
is introduced from the north of the buildini^f site in the 
form of a or stream, whicli tlows Ixitween 

or below edifices. The usual plan is to divide the 
water into two channels — uiic is led into the level 
i4*miuid south of the bit ildin.c* to feed the ixnid. and 
the other j^'iides from tlie hill as a waterfall . Hrones 
are projxjrly arran^ied on tlje liill, on the kinks of the 
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.'yliitttini st>le p^incl still .it Ui*6J6-in. Uji 


ixind, and in tht.‘ water. The arrangement of trees nnd 
vlants in appropriate positions completes the make-up 
of the garden. 

These gardens were by no means of one set 
design ; they varied according to the ideas of the 
designers. Gardens were sometimes of forest or wood 
pattern, without either pond or stream. The general 
tendency, however, was the reproduction in a garden 
of fair scenery representing field and coast. As 
it was an age of superstition, and appearance stood 
esixjcially high in ]X>pular regard, rigid restrictions 
were observed in the shape and size of stones, their 
aspect, and the direction of the stream. To give an 
example, a stream was not considered good unless 
it fiowed from cast to west, or from north to south. 


Garden of Xutsen-ji at Vikaido, KannUnra 


According to Chinese ni>*tholoey the four quarters are 
ruled by four deities — 'east by Seiryu, west by B>akko, 
north by Gcnbu, and south by Shujaku ; and it was 
believed that east was the source of purit\', and west the 
outlet of all impurities. Hence the direction of the 
stream. The philosojiliy of the ]iositive and the 
nei^ative"^ liad also its influence in fixin<> tlie details 
of garden design. 

Such superstition was natural to the unenlightened 
minds of those old days, and conseciucntly there was 
nothing surprising about it. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is the fact that the tradition based on primitive 


Trindples in nature, according to the Chinese philoso- 
phers, were inculcated in gulden architecture. 







Gaulen n£ S:\iho-ii nt Matsito, Kyoto 

sViWAld Vitvd ?>NVtvy in landscape 

j:cardenin" until recent times. 

In the lleiaii Period many )::ardens were laid ou 
to adorn homes, villas, shrines, and temples. 
appcai-s that these trardens were substantially of the 
same type. This statement is borne out by some 
old ‘garden sites, whore outlines of the type arc still 
traceable, and by contemporary pictures which have 
come down to us. 

This style of laudsca]ic t^ardenint^ widely prevailed 
down to the middle of the Kamakura Period (X186— 
1393 A, D.), but a chanji^c was introduced when 
Buddhist priests of the Zen sect came to dcsijrn their 
own prardons. This chanpfc resulted from three factors — 
(1) the introduction of a new style of architecture, 
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(latden r>t KinkaJvU-ji ^Golden T*a\ili()n), K\ntr> 


(2) the appeal of Zen ]:>hiloso])hy, and (3) the stimulus 
of the landsca]^e paintinp: of the Sun^^ and Yuan 
dynasties/ contemporary with the pericxl under review . 
These paint inj^s were much ai)])reciatcd b\ the Zen 
]:>ricsts and members of the aristocrac\ . As 
mijiht be expected, uardens desi‘;ncd wuth these forces 
in full play were not so decorative as those of the 
lleian Period — they were more reposeful, more 
substantial. Tlie prominent features were stonas, 
water and evergreens, with Httle chanjiic throuj^hout 
the four seasons. Specimens of Kamakura m^rdens 
still to be seen arc those of the Ziusen-jL at Nikaidd, 
Kamakura, and of the Saiho-ji in Kyoto. Tradition 

“ Chinese dynasties (963 — J.367 .\. D.) 
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< I >r It. 11 I t I uj in, K i ‘ 


sa\s that Hksl ^^eK■ tlK* woik nt the same 
Mu^u Kokiwlu (also callta, Sosuki U75-1351). In the 
Li\iiip: out f>l these maidens the desjunei made skiltul 
of the naliiial teatmes of the site A lull and it^ base 
are harmomoush Lf)nil)ine] to puxluce a plcasineT efiect. 

This suhfiol of landscai)e uaidemm^ achieved 
tiuthei dL\e1oi)ment in the Mniomachi PeiKxl, (1335*“ 
1573 A D ) and the yenith seems to have been leached 
in the so tailed Uieashnama I^eiiod (about 14S0--1490 
A. D ) A tipical spccinien is the ^aideii attached to 
the Jishu ji oi GinkakU'ji tSilver Pavilion) at IIii?fashi- 
Nama, Kvoto, in which the oinrmal fcatiues are 
pieserved in then entiieti. In this a pond is dmr at 
the foot of the mountain, and the hnkinix of the 
elevation wnth the round below forms an exten^^ivc 
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( I iTxicn of Duseniii, Dutokuji K>mI<> 


garden The writei recentlv undertook the e\oa\ation 
of the buried portion of the gaideii on the hill, and 
discovered a gionp of stones which formed the place 
where the tea j^ardeii was. He could also tiace the old 
paths leading uphill <ind the sites of buildings that 
once existed These discovetics have testified to 
the extensive scale on which the garden in its 
original form w^as designed and catried out. The 
construction of the pond was also minuteb inquired 
into, and the w’Titei was sui*i)iised at the excellence of 
the technique used. There is still to be found quite a 
number of gardens belonging to this school of 
landscape gaidening in the same period, such as 
gardens of the Tenr>ai-ji, Rokuon-ji or Kinkaku-ji 
(Golden Pavilion), and the T6ji-in, all of Kyoto^ 
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C leii ot K\6an i K>oto 


Among the gardens of this t\pe some are 
suggestive of landscape paintings m black monochiome, 
imported from China m those dcus, and thev ma\ be 
called ‘ gardens diawn with stones For a specimen 
the reader is leferred to the garden of the Daisen-in 
within the piccmcts of the Daitokn ji, Kioto In the 
pond there is no watci, .uid the gaiden might be 
described as a three dimensioned monochrome land- 
scape diawn with rocks Such a tcndencN can be 
parth noticed in c\ cn one of the gaixlens ol this kind 
Another t\pe of Miuoinadu garden that is 
woithi ot note is Ituannva oi the flat g-arden. In 
this there is neither lull noi pond , onl\ stones and 
tices arc so arranged on a flat piece of ground to 
prtxlnce the desned ofTcut Simbohsm often 


comes 



White s*iml \\ i\ e ! uid lined uitn b'litiljoo r\l e 

into plav, so tliat in an c;\treiTie case the g’ardeii is 
intended to s\ mboli7e a sacred enclosure, the whole 
space bcingf co\eicd with white sand But inordinary 
pfardons of this tviie stones and trees aie used The 
celebiatcd ; 2 faiden of the R\uanji is oblong: in shape 
and contains fifteen well-selected stones grouped in five 
sets of two, tliieo or five, so as to make up an 
artistic composition Xo othei decorative elements aic 
present except white sand, which coveis the entire 
space. The w'hole is so simple, vet singularly effective 
in suggesting an impressive pliase of nature No 
doubt the idea w'as borrowed from tlie ait of bonseki, 
or “tray landsca|:)e,“ which w'as popular at that time 
among the nobles There is cleverness of design, and 
it IS indeed a icfined art The tray landscape is 




t tai Rn I't 'v n xTmn ut 


mcaui t\.>i paiiour decouitum It ic])resents 
\)iccc <Jt fine ‘^ceiK‘r\ . r».‘or<xliiCL‘d lu miniature on 
tia\ . u*>uall\ lacciuciod black, with tln^ stones and 
sand, white ot eo loured To break the monotony of 
a hat garden, the white sand shewn all over is often 
li^htiv seratehed with a bamboo take so as to uive it 
wa\es oi parallel hues. These \ialterns lue very eftec- 
tive in heivihteiune tlw esthttve appeal ot the ensemble. 

Flat gardens to ha\e been constructed 

usualh in a space adv»unnu a hvukUnu . they are to 
lye tound bKhu in mam of tlie temples in ICyoto. 
Av the area is <pute Umited u\ this class of i^anlcn, 
the natiual fc*vUnvs outside the j^anlcn, such as a hilU 
a wo(kI or a stieam, aie otten used to serve as an 
advantucreous back',tnmud. Sometimes the decorative 



flatten f*i N'lshi 


Clements within the ^^arclen arc so desi'^ned as to 
combine with the outside scenic features, some of which 
nrc arranj^ed to convey the impression of distance, with 
sisfnificant continuity to weave a fine piece like tapestry. 
This trick, technical! >' called shokJcci, or “ l^orrowed 
scenery,” was frec|Uonti\' resorted to b\* {garden desij^ners. 

Thus in the Muromachi Period (.1335-1573), both 
' the hill and fiat wardens pro^rressed. and there came, 
in the succeedin*;^ Momoyama Period (1573-1603). 
another chang’e in the popular taste for ^arden- 
making* , In that ]:)eri(xl the heroic s])irit of the 
'i-hge fQund its expression in the gfrand scale of 
^^architecture. Castles were built in rapid succession. 
yThese were decorated with carving's and other 
striking, features, simulating in richness of form and 
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cololu the luxurious architecture of the IJuutDiisl 
temple. How splendid were Ar.iichi Castle *built by 

XobuUiiua. and the two cattles of Osiika and 

Fushiuu and Jur.vku Palace built by nideyo«;hi, may 
be uatheied fiom llie fta^rments forming part of ceiiain 
temples iii Kvoto. This chan^’o of tashion in archi** 
tectuie naluialK had its inriuence on ^^ardeiis, the 
iiiitiue of which was lutKlihed to meet the pew 
lequiiements m taste The ftcneial tone of landscape 
eaulcuin}; was transformed at a bound from that of 
iepo->e, hiefhlv sa\outin3Lj: of Zen Buddhism, to that of 
colour and vij^our. The lesult was that Inline stones 
and ]dants, woth bold outlines sncli as sotcfsn or the 
cycad w'cie ]Dreferred as decorative features. A t\pical 
i^arden ot this description is that attached to Fiishimi 
Castle ^Ylthln the precincts of the West llonyfan*ii, which, 
together woth the edifice, was toinsferrcd fiom Fiishimi. 

Interwoven with this extiava^-ant life of the airc 
there was the cult of eie<^ant simplicity forming a 
striking contrast t(^ it. This w*as the tea ceremony pro- 
fessed by masters wdio had then \otaries among the 
samurai class. Attached to tlic tea - house, w’here these 
ceremonies wete held, theie was a ganleii conspicuous 
tor its austere simplicity coupled wath elegance. This 
combination w’as designated by the term 

In an of colour and ^^vundeur, Uik\u the Ica- 

luaster advocated the esihcticibiii “vvabi,” for which there 
ib no bnjjljsh word to cover the ineamnj; completelv. It iiinv 
be ])arai)h rased as a taste for ch.iste simplicity and * refined 
frugality conducive to a contemplative and serene frame of 
mind iJevotccs of the tea cult lake pains to create a calm 
av'ivl tianfpnl atmosphere free from distraction in the tea 
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of Shibendo in Kjoto 


These tea ‘^^ardeii'b are intimatelv connected w ith the 
practice of the tea ceremonv Thev are practical in 
purpose, but this i)iacticalitv took the form of an 
embodiment of 'toabi b\ ^^hlch tea masters set ^reat 
store The\ had a refined air, a certain repose, and 
an air of Zen Buddhism In imitating: nature, realism 
was aimed at, but defectne features of nature were 
eliminated, and fair features alone were selected and 
woven into a canvas according: to the desigmer^s ideal of 

Ceremony room, as weJl as m the landscape garden attached 
to it. Tliose ho can disco\ er subtle beaut> hidden under 
the inornate aspect of a room >m 1I also lie able to appreciate 
the nistic simplicity characteristic of a Japanese garden. Ihe 
Kikyu traditions essential in gardens is to reproduce Nature as 
she is, but care must be taken not to cop\ her mdiscriminateh’’ as 
in photography. 

^^25 





(( nlt'ri )i K. n »Mii\ i Miunt Nhi>^ci Piefectiire 

bL‘ai’t\, The production icahzcd was a miniature 
}andsca|x.% the counteqiart ot which w’as Jikeh’ to be 
found in actual nature — though on a larj^cr scale. The 
repicsentative desi^nei ot tea-gardens was Sen*no- 
Rik\u In response tt> the requirements of the tea 
ceiemon> the stone lantern, the water-basin, stoppincr" 
stones and steps came in due course to be the lead' 
in^ features m g'arden-makinj^ It is uitercstini; to 
n<>te that these ori^mallv piactical features in the tca- 
^aideiis crradually found their wa\ into oidinarv 
.craidens <^rnamcnt>. 

After the death of llideyoshi, the Tokujtawas 
came into power, and the founder of the family, 
Uc\asu, was appointed Shui^run in the 8th year of 
Ivcicho (1603). This ushered in the Edo Period. 


< larden of U>itku-en, U'*iUannit'^u, l-'iskushiin^i !’i tM*et tiire 


For about half a century after its inanj^u ration, the 
styles of y'arclt^nin^*’ of the preeedin^^* Monioyania 
Period were followed but with further develop- 
nient in details. One feature of warden dcsiirn 
specially worthy of mention in those rift\' years is the 
birth of the “stroll «:ardcn/‘ which was the Result of 
an increased area in the j^ardens adorn inji* mansions 
of daimyos, and the closer connection into which the 
pfai*dcn and tea ceremony were brouj^ht. Walk jrardens 
found favour in view of the necessity <'>f c('>-oaiin:itin.cr in 
an extensive j^farden the various edifices used for 
purposes of tlie tea ceremon.w In strinjrin;.: miniature 
scenic g:<^ms with j^rarden paths leading: to ceremonial 
tea-houses, variet\' was soii^rht for pleasure and contem- 
jplatlon, and at the same time efforts were made to 
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Ginlen Uinno-ji at \ikko 


evolve in the entire (garden an artistic production, 
characterized by unity and harmony. In the makine: 
of paths the selection and arranprement of steppincT' 
atones and ttitanu-ishi or btone pavement/’ artistic 
effect suited to the location was always kept in view, 
and iK>nds, hills, streams, and waterfalls — all had to 
be so disposed as to present an equally appealing 
effect from whatever point they miuht be viewed. 
This condition was required as the decorative 
features were not to be looked at from a fixed point 
in the structure, but from various angles as guests 
walked about in the garden while being entertained 
at the ceremony. 

The Edo Period (1603-1S6S), with its prolonged 
reign of ]x;acc, fostered the growth of literature and 

* 




Ki^'OSlUZU I 


the fine arts, and a considerable chanjiv was broutjht 
about in popular taste. Roads ^Yere improved and 
facilities and security of travel were jrreatly increased. 
Travel in search of the jucturesciue in nature influenced 
the technique of landscape ‘^aalenini^*, to which the 
imitation of some fair s]X)ts in nature was freely 
introduced. Popularity of literature also affected 
designers of gardens, and they began to pnxiuee 
gardens which posse.s.sed a pleasing individuality with 
the glamour of literary associations. Small gardens to 
be enjoyed from the interior of a house were often 
modelled on tea-gai’dens, and love of the ceremony 
; and its ideas came to win favour among the people in 
-general. Until the earlier years of the Era, these 
?^^ardens of the Edo Period were in popular favour. 
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11. DIFFLRLNT TYPES OF GARDENS 


HILL GARDENS 

The hill features a hill, with which 

usually combined a pond and a stream — hcncc the 
name rsif/ctyoffuj-sansifi, or lulls and water. 

The illustration ^^iven here is from a manual tor 
a'arden makers published at Yedo in IJth year of 
Bunsei ( 1828 ). The intended anjrle of vision is from 
the parlour. To the south of the build in ir is a pond 
with ^^:raceful shore hues. The pond contains an island, 
and on the southern shore hills of varying: heii;ht are 
arranged. A path winds all about the warden so as 
to present the garden's features to advantage. 

This IS onl\ an example, but it provides a :400d 
idea of the lull j^arden. It is a normal type, with a 
pair of stones standinjr at the left and a water- 

fall leaping between them, 'rhis combination is intended 
to form the centre of the •4arden. Below, and at the 
left adjoimnji the building*, is placed a water-basin, 
desjii^ned to respond to the broader view in fiont. To 
facilitate U'lderstandinj^*, I have made a plan based on 
the illiisiiation, as a comparison will alYord a better 14 rip 
of what has Ixicn slated. It is quite plain that the 
) 4 arden is desitrned to present in one view a complete, 
picturesque view to s]*>ectators in the parlour. For the 
partial pavinj< of the path, stepping-stones, oblonjr and 
otherwise, are used, 'rhe oblonrr one is called 






SHIN ’* (ELABOKATR) STYLE OP HILL GARDEN. PROM AN ILLUSTRATION IN “ TSUKl YAMA TEIZO DEN ” 





PLAN (Jr SHIN (iT\H07<vi! si\n oi jhli 
l Verind 


2 1 iki7i»e nc*- ''’ll At HP'* < 1 l> t’'i su’es t t le i 

^ Uaihitseki or W t is nK str» r i ael n » e it 

IKvsitJon tor \\« ishippinfT O vK 

4 ** bho/6-seki or rertett \ le ^ •'At >ne e‘spc>na nv, o p 

\je\%s in the Iimlstape 

5 Garan-seki or Pei fest il stone it e > I'X nj, c'f <-.^P "i*: 
stones; on^tnulh the fomul it on stone i the »-ei ip e 

6 ** ^?]i6shin boku ’ pnntipAl tree to be pi n *e<.'' ns the tusus 

tht: s levT 

7 ”l\€lsc-boku or \ lew Perfeiting Tret n i '"^e’-ei t Srn 

fmm (61 

J5 *Cho/ii-bhchi * or It ^te^ bnsin 

9 ** KPthiinngi-ishi ’ or stone t' here shoes n-e taken t IT 




Jlill Gaixlen of VasukunJ Shrine, Tokyo 


zakti'ishi, or ‘‘ poem-card stone,” from its resemblance 
to a card on which a Japanese poem ijiia or hetiktf) 
tvsnally written. The shore of the pond is protected by 
stones and piles, and important points arc marked by 
stones and trees. Generally speakincr, tlic main view, 
which is usually shifted a little either to the ri^rbt or the 
left, is pushed to the rear, and the side view at the ri^tht 
and left is brou^^'ht slii^’htly to the foreground. The 
triangle formed by connecting the three xioints re- 
presented by the three views makes up the entire cam'as. 
The triangularity of canvas is also the basic principle of 
tiie fiat garden, but in the hill garden, on account of 
its possessing three dimensions, the design is naturally 


Jupnnese poems : via Si syllables ; haiku 17 syllables, 
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:morc complicated, and therefore requiro more deco- 
rative features. 

In explaining* the illustration, a few words are neces- 
sary as to the midpond island. The island is decorated 
with a stone called raihai~seki, or worshipinng-stone.** 
^ yjikimi'ddrdi or “ snow- viewing* lantern.’ and a i)ine 
tree, so as to function as an important feature in the 
;3fesigfn of the garden. It constitutes the medium 
gfround connecting the neighbourhood of the building' 
}yith the hills, and is most effective in producing an 
;iUusion of enhanced distance b\' making the pond and 
:tiie hills more complicated. In a way the island may 
•tb looked upon as the centre of the garden view, whose 
beahty is no doubt considerably enhanced b>* its 
presence. 
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The construction ot lulls naturally requires a fairls 
latge area. The\ are therefoie impracticable for small 
g'arclciis Also, m plantinu tiees, caie is taken in their 
selection so as to maintain a substantial equality" of 
appearance in all season^. This pnipose is attained 
b\ makinji e\eicrevns the ke\note interspersed with 
flowcnn^ii trees and maoie tiees famous foi the autumnal 
tints of c'leat beaut\ This combination eliminates the 
dreariness produced b\ baie bianches in winter. The 
backiriound is usualh supplied b\ everj^rcens — /uJsIiij 
v/e/, huioki, saiy'ma, etc —which line the inside 
ot the lencmi^ round the garden. This fuither sustains 
the view' of the maiden during the leafless season. 

From olden times the pine has been regfarded as 
the i^reen ot ii^arden tiees and their shapinci and trim' 
ining: tor aitistio eitcet ha\e been elaborately studied 
w'lth marked success Foi eaiden plantincf, pines fashion^ 
ed into tine shapes as pictuiesque as those of honsau 
or “ pot-plaiit-s,” aie pretened b\ maiden designers. 

FLAT GARDENS 

Hna nn^a^ or flat iraidens, are those laid out on 
a fiat area without hills or ponds. In a flat gaiden, 
the level is suppo^^ed to be the suiface of w^ater. 
Stones, trees, stone lanterns, watei basin and w’^ells 
form the decoiative elements. It is believed that the 
scenic features of the sea, the lake, or the pond are 
taken as the model. Ganlen designers in the Edo Period 
explained that the hill garden repiesents the heart 
of the mountain or the i emote recess of a valley, and 




(A) (ELAUOHATU) STYLE OP FLAT GAKDRN. FKOM AN ILLUSTRATION IN “TSUKIVAMA TKIZS.DKN” 



(U) •• SO” (abbueviathd) style oe flat gakden, fuoxi an illustration in "TSUKIYAMA TEIZS-DEN” 




the flat gfarden the coast or islands. Stone groups in 
^ flat gfarden may be looked upon as islands of varying: 
size. 

The accompanying illustratunis are taken from 
the landscape gardening manual already referred to. 

(A) shows a typical flat garden, seen in all its 
austerity without stepping-stones guiding the path ; 

(B) is a little less austere with its ste]-)ping-stones 
dotting the path. 

As a studj” of these two mtxleLs makes clear, the 
garden view from the parlour, as in the hill garden, 
is , compassed within the triangle formed by lines con- 
riheting three points — the apex representing the front 
^hd the base the right and left sides. In (A) a pro- 
niinent stone group in front marks the centre of the 
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sraiden, taking the place of the hills and the waterfall. 
The medium ounmd is filled b\ the well and a flat 
stone m the middle These take the place of the 
midpond island and the shore In the foregiound the 
whole scene is biacketed bv the water-basin at the 
right and the stone grouji at the left Thus it will be 
.-cen that the composition is alter the same method as 
that of the hill c^arden 


As the name implies, a liat garden must have no 
ups an downs. The monoton\ is relieved by stones 
an trees and further complexity is effected by a well, 
a water- asm, and some steppmg-stones. However, 
any confusion caused bi an infelicitous arrangement of 

fron^sr r’l' There must be unitv free 

supc.fiuitv and elegance born of ludicious selection. 


3r>-v. 



Garden of Katsnra Detached Palace, Kyoto 


:‘These are the essentials, and they are capable of various 
V'modifications . 

Flat gfardens in Buddhist temples, as they have 
;-^en described in the historical introduction, are often 
'Symbolic, but modern j^ardens are mostly in the style 
the tea-garden, with stone lanterns and water-basins 
;fpr ornamentation, if not for practical use. This is an 
<instance of use gradualh* passing into decoration. 



tea-gardens 

are gaixleiis attached to tea-houses, 
•.and;.^in' their design, as in that of others, the reproduc- 
.'iipu/bf; a beautiful example of nature is aimed at. 
^jHoNveVeri as in the tea ceremony, guests are required 
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t<i ohscrvi.- ccsUun fi'.i-'l rul'.-'' v, hik- lhc> fuakc ibcir 
\\a\ from ihf y::vtc into ili hoUM.*. fr.c 
iK'niir so (ksiirncd a-> to adapt il»i.df to the ivowiri^" ^ 
meats. 1 he siuesiiua o; utihl'' therefore aa 

imiMirtant ’part 

la the Momo\ aai.a I Vnol v.'nca Sen-n‘i-Kik\u» the 
celebrated master of the tea ceremoav, was liouri'hja^ 
undei the pationatre of the Taiko, the r}‘.riJiuh 

was simple Hat later -duiin" the early and middle 
IKirioils of the Tokurtawa reitime — the ceremony lK.vr.ii'e 
elaljorate and the tea panlen catne to ke divided inV’ 
two sections called wo r<», and uclit or or.ter 

•earden and inner mmlen icsivetivch 

The outermost section is the which hr.s 

a waitm-e place eallel riithhi-m, a small edifice where 
the pmesis wait after cntcriim the pate until the master 
appears A 7i„icli, ,u has a convenienoe with a water* 
basin for washup; the hands ami a stone lantern for 
illumination. A iiath pared with either stone or with 
steppmp-stoncs leads trom the to the inner 

1 art. At the end of the path a pate is provided to 
permit entrance int.i the inner garden. The lightest 
construction possible is preferred tor the pate. The 
innei parden contains the tea house, a resi-place culled 

imcucr,! require,,, o„t4 favu i„ bo What 

T’ ■' >'» 'vator-bas,,. at 

bofor °“f ““ ‘“S' hs moiill, 

osfore entering the tea-house. 

.a tav ',t .'"ir""'"' ^ «» isa-lares-. 

•» «.»„ a„,l o,-oo„ i„, 
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stone is placed to facilitate entering* The ston 
ligfhtly hig'her than the level of the stepping' sto ^ 
According- to the time-hononred custom, thoii,^ 
practical use has now passed aNva> , a tuo step ^ ' 

Sviaid near the entrance for depositing the^ 
atried hy the guest. The entire path is pa%e 
tone or studded with stc]->ping“Stoneb, ^ 

^ To help in maintaining the _ 

rai'den, a chiri-ana, or dust hole, ne^ i * 

touse. It may either be circular or scpiaie in s ^ 
3ut;^. efforts are used to make it harmonise, 
nzC; and' form, with the surroundings so as > S 

irpahiehtal.value. For the lighting of 
^a^r-basiii, , and the rest-place, stone 
iH4tTita>le;places, and in these also, tie \ 





of use and ornament are happily combined* ScnipulonS' 
care is exercised in the selection of water- basins and 
stone lanterns for the tea-o^arden. Those possessing, 
clearance and beauty are alone chosen, as in the case, 
of other accessories of the tea cefemon>\* with the 
result that considerably hig’h prices are often willinitly 
paid for them. . > 

The rcbt- place is used by the quests when the 
party breaks up temporarily to reassemble for , the 
A^iscLi or ceremonial meal. The breakinp:-up is called . 
^icikiidaihi. As the tea ceremony party consists of five 

,^ues».s, the lest-place is built so as to accommodate 
five at least. 

The tea-i^rden has thus been evolved from re- . - 
qvurements to serve practical purposes, but the obedience , 


or miniature entrance to tlie tea-riKiin 


.v.:to the principle of or elc^^ant simplicity* spoil ta- 

. ^eity entireh^ free from affectation is considered the 
v i>oui of the tea-«-arden. Harmon>' in effect is also pre- 
^ ■ferrecl in the trees planted. Either c\x‘r^reen or deciduous 
niay be \ised, but these must not be imposing — ^ 
^hose of a subdued tone arc most desired. For esthetic 
-vV^ppt the outer j^arden is best contrastexl with the 
in character. When the outer ^rarden is made 
to be fully exposed for instance to the light of 
, the inner (garden is somewhat darkened by 
s* §|?db\v\\ trees ; for when deciduous trees preponderate 
gai*den, the inner garden is planted chiefl}' 
|^*V:<^vero^ens. Such variety is calculated to make 
^►‘?:^^pJ^Veffbctive appeal to the cultivated taste. 
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Ul. THLIR DIVISIONS AND FLATURHS 

WATER 
I. Ponds 

The th or pond, is meant to rcprc<^ut sea, lake, 
pond or river in nature Ponds arc mosth irregailar 
in sha^>e — those of gcometncal desn^n do not please 
the Japanese taste The natural shapes observed 
in most ix^nds of Japanese gardens celebrated foi then 
beauU bear \\ itness to this The bank is usualb 
protected b\ stone work piling, regular and iiregnlai 
and the bottom is made impermeable, usualh b> 
a coating of clai It is iirobable that this method of 






1 1 « or stream in Korakvi en Paik 


bottom construction had been in general use for ten cen 
turies before it was superseded b\ the concrete method 
in the Meiji Era. In most cases the \^ater of the pond 
'is^fed by either a waterfall or a stream and if the 
pirden happens* to be near a large tidal n\er, nater 
conducted into the pond direct from the river This 
bas the technical advantage of atTording \ ariet\ to the 
S:arden view. The watei ie^ el of the pond changes with 
the ebb and flow of the “^de, which hides and reveals 
turn the stones in the pond Man\ examples of such 
S^nrden ponds are to be seen toda\ in Tok\o 

. 2. Yarimizu 

yai unhic is a small stream* with a considerable 
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incline to facilitate the movement of water. In this 
also nature is studrously imitated, ^*atu^al stones 
border the banks, and the monotonj' of the running’ 
uater is broken by fanciful stones standing in mid- 
stream. These stones are best to simulate a stream 
coursing dovn a valley. Streams are at times made 
as swift as a mountain torrent, and at others as slow 
as a ther meandering across a plain, according to 
the fancj of the designer. Some streams are designed 
ow into a pond : others are designed different!}’. 


-3- w aterialls 

ti, ^terfalls are another attempt to imitate nature — 
m el b^ing that which ma\’ be met with in the 
recess of the mountain. Their .shapes have given rise 
of fanciful names. One suggests a piece 

of white cloth hung down and is called nuno-ochi ; 

odn Of thread, is called ito- 

fallino”"'" sayu-ochi: one 

three%t*^^'^*'^"/*°’ - falling in twm or 

three stages, ^<uane-ocIn, and so on. 

usualh^'" down which the water falls is 

^^o-s presenting a 
te t Tr"""" " This stone 

appealing 11 To make the view more 

avoidi “br T “^posure of the cascade is often 

as a " ! i™’" 

'tailed Llr technicallv 

A '4eS: rrr ’ nmg trees.- 

comnionly associated with the remote 

'V' 
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Hesemblinff a screen of white thread, is called laki 


[ recess of a mountain, so that an effort to produce such 
"ah effect is made by a dense planting;' of evergfreens 
about the place, with a mixture of maple and other 
;trees noted for their bright tints of leafag'e in autumn, 
tn. a flat garden there is no cascade ; it is usually 
symbolized by a pair of stones standing upright. 



4. Fountains 


3 At the foot of a hill, on the hillside, or in the 
•^forest, the seclusion of the place is sometimes intensified 
fountain. It takes various forms, such as a 
i^s’prihg-well or a spring surrounded by stones, suggestive 
SiS one found beside a mountain patli. or water conveyed 
a . hillside by means of bamboo- piping. The 
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Kiti mmi-iito o! wv'il with a puhey-’v% hcpl 

fountain, thong'll lacking: in force throug'h the absence 
of sufficient pressure, is very valuable as a cbuiamic 
factor in landscape gardening:. 

5. Wells 


Wells are sometimes made for utility, but they 
are also sunk for purely ornamental puriioses. For 
the frame, wood is sometimes used, but more often 
stone. They vary in shape — some are squai*c ; 
others are criss-cross, or ij^cta ; still others are circular. 
Over the well there is a framework for a pulley, on 
cither side of which hangs a dipper by means of a 
cord. This kind of well is called kuntnta-uio or “ well 
with a pulle\'’ wheel." Even in these davs this wheel- 





is used as a decorative feature in ^jfarden design. 
As a g*ardea-\vell is for ornament, the washing* floor 
adjoining it is usually enclosed by a stone curb and 
filled with i:>ebbles. 


ISLANDS 

A pond often contains an island, which is in 
imitation of such a scene in nature. An island has 
rocks for its foundation, upon which earth is first 
deposited, then stones are erected and trees planted. 
In some cases a bridge is laid for passage to the 
island, but in others the island is left isolated. 

Sometimes a group of stones is laid in the middle 
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Bridges 


^C,C> 

besides are ->! • 
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‘^’‘ttenais. b„f „ ot y-ood '"ai 

“IS-v. ^”t On tbjs earth 

condition fh . ^ ' ‘t* 
' that they , 




Stone.ljridge in Korakn-en. Tokyo 


all be pleasing- to the eye. Repetition of the same type 
bf bridge ia a garden is studiousl>' avoided as monotony 
is^ less agreeable than varietx*. One of the unusual 
forms of bridge is that called. which is built 
with eight planks laid zig-zag. 

In a stone bridge, a pair of stones, technically 
called hashibasa7fii-/io-isln\ are erected at both ends 
to increase the feeling of strength. Though the 
number of these terminal stones is four, it is sometimes 
i^uced to three or two. For an example, we might 
refer to the bridge in the garden of the Jisho-ji, or 
Ginkaku-ji as the temple is usually named. 

When a pond is so spacious as to lend itself to 
^oatiug- care is taken to sha^x? a bridge in semi- 
oirpular . for m to i^ermit the passage of a boat under 










Sti»ne rfoup jn tlir (i ihRmi <iC ClpiknlvU p, Kyoto 

It. The building of a bridpre avoided immediately 
in front of a waterfall. When necessary, the brid;^c 
takes the shape of mantta-lpisfn, a primitive bridg’c 
made of lo^rs laid side by side , or stepping:- stones, 
called stn^urtoln^ are placed across the stream for 
walk in e: over. 


STONES AND TREES 


I. Stones 

Stones for landscajx) gardening are chosen accord- 
ing to their shajxi and colour, and tliere is a slisrht 
difference in the standard of selection according to 
historic periods. As a general mle, andesite, hornstone, 




granite, clay-slate, and chlorite schist of suitable shai>e 
are in favour. 

These stones are installed at points considered 
imix>rtant in the plannin<: of a ^^iarden. They are 
rarely isolated, being usually in groups of from two 
to five. Each group con'^ists of stones of different 
height and is set on a fir in foundation so that it may 
form a sectional centre of the landscaixi. Lack of 
stability as judged by the e\e considered a weakness, 
and it is carefully avoided by warden designers. 

2. Trees 

For garden trees both needle- leaved and large- 
leaved are in use. Of the former, pines come fii’st in 
the list followed by ^ueh as akaniatsu or red -pine, 
kurofnaisu or black-pine, anel Jiinickonuiti^u (a kind of 
pine). Their use in uardens dates fioni olden times. 
Sngi fcryptoineria) , ibiiki (juniper), Jnnoki {chajjuu^- 
^ypat'is obiusa)^ stn\)arii {tJianHV'iVpans pisifem)', kijyn 
(torreya), rakaii-})iaki i^podotarpus chine asis) ^ kbya- 
viaki (yciadapitys verticdlota) , all of the needle- leaved 
group^ are also in general use. (ff large-leaved trees, 
those with beautifully coloured foliage, those blazing 
out into dazzling tints in autumn, or those coming into 
blooming* flower in season are ])referrcd. Mochi (^ilcx 
intcfTra)^ nwkkokn iter nstoe mid japontcd')^ kcishi (oak), 

(a kind of oak), and iiiiitsinyc {dex creiidta var. 
^ypica f. i^cniiind) are the most widely used of the 
evergreens, and tsubaki (canielia) and sazanka (a kind 
of camelia), of the flowering trees. The favourite 
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FENCES 


kinds are the fences used in gardens — 
intended as partitions and those intended as 
?creensr Those sers’^ingr screens are called sodi\i!;akt 
^r^i^sl^ve-fence,” and they ser\’’e as a screen for hiding: 
^nyatnpleasant sight, such as a convenience, and at 
the:- same time, as an effective background for some- 
fhin^r^a water- basin, for instance, 

-vV,':-jPartition fences are made of wood, stone or bam- 
‘jbhtTor those built within a garden, Lightness of 
^^Prcssioh -is sought, so that bamboo, wood and twigs 
hf; ‘.bamboo or tree are the materials generally used. 

fence ” because its shape resembles the long 
M^y*s tlcimono. 
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“ Keiininji ” I>jire "Ninnazu” Kencc 


The is a narrow fence about 6 or 7 feet 

hij^h. Thou^^h its chief claim is to screen soinethin^T that 
should not be expt)secl to view, its adjoining: ]>osition 
to some important edifice has taxed the injrcnuity of 
the rrarden maker to .eivc it a fanciful shape plcasiiii^ 
to the eye. Wood and bamlx )0 (stems, whole or split, 
or twists) arc the usual materials used. This form 
of fence is artistic enouji'h to constitute an clement of 
"arden ornamentation. 


STONE LANTERNS 


For the method of li,q-htiu<;' a garden, preference 
is g-iV'en to one that is consistent with love of elegfance 



Lanterns, ‘'sn«»w viewing" stj’Ie 

Jfia/feithfulness to nature. The stone lantern lias been 
-'ini^sev early times as the best fitted for t e 
'4>u'rposei 

^g^;^e:idea of using the stone lantern in a garden 
;^yas {first borrowed from the dedication lanterns in 
y^^ples and shrines by tea- masters in or about 

Period for the ornamentation of tneir 
{tc^rgardens, and there can be no doubt that 
{stone 'lanterns in those early days were actua y rans 
:‘)ferre^-:from sacred precincts which the> origfi 
i^l^dornedv The idea w^as adopted by man> 
;c?^|^g‘nei*sy and specimens of various shapes came 
for'j^rden decoration. The names by N^hic 

‘patterns are known today are those o to i - 
i?^^^mtiesi'-and these names show their paces o 
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onj^in Subsequunth , an increascvl demand foi stone 
lanterns tor use in lanclscajx' jrauleninp: broii;^ht into 
existence imitations of patterns which were most 
popular and which were manufactured for commercial 
pm poses 

Apart fioni these stone lanterns of religious oripfin, 
there IS another class under which come those oni^iiiatcd 
b\ mdividuals. Stone lanterns of this class beat the 
names of their onirinatois. 

As might be gathered from w hat has already been 
said, garden stone lanterns were originally used for 
practical purix)ses> and coiiscquenth the height con- 
sidered most suitable was in early da\s five or six feet. 
According to the place of their use, how'cver, their 
height ranged from two to three feet, and here they 




Kokiui^o* stile 


kansliuji stile 


^vere intended to In^ht the footpath, as at a boat- 
landing' or a path over a hillside At such a place a 
stone lantern about one foot in height was used 
A§ time advanced, the idea of decoration encroached 
tiix>n that of utility, and this resulted in the gradual 
increase of their heig*ht, some attaining a height of ten, 
^fifteen, or even eighteen feet These must be regarded 
a deviation from the original object 
Prom the foregoing it is to be admitted that the 
location of a stone lantern should be so selected 
that the practical purixise of illumination is reall} 

'scn^d, 

f As with a waterfall, the existence of a group of 
trees in^the neighbourhood is essential in imparting a 
'feelingr-of ^iew. To lend at night a 
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romiintic clement to cin outl<«'‘k, the trees are arrang'^^tl 
so as to screen the lit^ht. This treatment, 

callexl in the lan,c:naire n: laiulscaixj trarclcnets. 

is efteetive, thonvfh Xit>t C'^sentiaL 

* WATER-BASINS 

(larden water-basins are *>f two kinds — either tbe 
ornamemal kn^tui-tliozuOiithi for the. stiuly, or the 
l^ractical stone- basin eaileu in the tea-jc-nrclcn. 

I. Ornamental Water-Basins for the Study 

These are placed near the verandah of a building*, 
usually at the side of an. outhouse. Reside the con- 



\venience a screen-fence called sodegi^ki, tnade 
§oi'but off the unpleasant sight. The water-basin 
iaS'^set as in the accompanying illustration. Sligit> 
ij felow the verandah there is built a smallt^r \eran 
{'Called the wet verandah ’ from it^ ure 

;ftiie. weather. Below this, and against the ^ 

yplaced a stone called oi 

to prevent splashes of water from wtttin.,. 

space below the verandah. On both side, ot * 
Wmjknrshi arc laid two stones, that on the sue 
;'j.h<^ter , the convenience being called stuO^t 
:i;Tcieaning stone/' and that on the opix>sitc 

or '‘water-drawing stone. Behin ' 
H:'basirL/4s .'Set a stone with a flat top which i' 

“ water-bringing stone. A hollow , p 
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tccted by clay or concrete, connects these four stones. 
In its centre a hole is made for drainai^c, and over 
the hole is piled a number of )xrbbles. This is the 
usual make-up of a <j:arden water-basin. A stone 
lantern stands nearby for illumination. Various thinj^s 
may serve as water- basins. Sometimes they consist of 
such fanciful objects as discarded tombstones or a 
bridge-pillar, and today imitations of these are on the 
market. 


2. Tsukubai 

Basins of this class are set in front of a tea-house 
in a tea-garden. As they are used by i'>ersons in a 
stooping position, they are placed low for convenience. 




"‘rusen'’ stjle 


VahMsIu, or “ accompanying stones,” ate arranged as 
foUowb * in front, vuiMsIii on which the person stands ; 
on the right, uitoscb ; on the left, tvshokiHshi, The 
nnmngmg ot a hollow for the disposal of nsed water, 
and the erection of a stone lantern for lighting, ate 
"^mnhrlN executed as in the case of the water-basin 
hv the blud\ . 

These water-basins may take any shape according 
V' the {anc\ of the designer, so long as they meet 
practical teeputements ^Yhcn a water-basin as tall 
ns \\\at for the studs is used, it is set in a hollow 
surrounded by an itrcgulat group of stones. \Yhen 
d the -j^rson washing stoops over the edge of 

tUi rnk. Sea-no-Rikyu, the 

M'r.N lo.vraa'-ler and designer of landscai^e gardens, 
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111 one of the tea-j^ardens which he de^ii^ned himself. 

It IS bv no means tare that, as with the study 
\\atcr*basin, old tombstones, a piece of a stone lantern, 
or foundation stones from some ancient building: sites 
are revued to do new duty a^^ a water- basin. The 
user IS quite free to choose the material according’ to 
his taste 


GARDEN PATHS 
L Stepping-stones 

TohMshi, oi stepping-stones laid on a w alk in 
Japanese gardens are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction Thev date from the time ivhen the tea 
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came into voj^ue, and ai*c certainly not older 
w-tjian .;:450 years. Their usefulness in j^arden- making* 
.^*5^y\soon recogfnized. and stepping-stones came to 
‘/-Constitute a feature, not of, the tea-garden only, but _ 
rv^JSP'\p.f the walks of the ordinary garden. As to the 
arrang-ing‘ them, many sug*gestions were pro- 
tea-masters and g*ardeners of old. The aim 
facility for walking: combined with beauty 
Too many curves are rejected as they 
Jftely to cause difficulty in walking*. It is customary 
the parting of the ways with a stone 
f^^.^P}>!l]tat,:larger than others. Foundation stones from 
site were generally used for the purj^ose, 
imitations have been placed on the 
quantities. For purposes of 
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Jn the rifiiden of "J cUtsui-en. Mishi IIonKan-ji, Kjolo 


variety, stepping-stones of different size and oblong- 
shaped stones, called tanznku-nlu , are used. 

2. Paved Walks 

These are made of stone and tile similar in ele- 
vation and breadth to stepping-stones. Paved walks 
are called nohedaii in gardening technique — they may 
be briefly described as sectional pavements. When 
stone is used as the material, the pavement is also 
called iatami-ishu Paved walks are considered useful 
as a relief from the more tiresome ^Yalks laid with 
Stepping-stones, or as a means better calculated to 
Suit practical convenience. Their convenience is highly 
appreciated by Japanese garden designers. 

GW 





IV. A GUIDE TO FAMOUS HISTORIC 
GARDENS STILL EXISTING 

For the information and gfuidance of those who 
desire to inspect some of the famous historic <^ardenb 
of Jap^n, only those which have been comparative! \ 
preserved in their ong-inal foims are selected and 
described here. The g^ardens in this guide are those 
constructed during the time extending fiom the 
^ruromachi Period down to the Edo Peiiod, since in 
the gardens belonging to that time are best shown the 
characteristics of the Japanese garden, and because to 
them in the main may be tiaced the beginnings of 
its modern dewlopment. 

MUROMACHI GARDENS 

1. Tenryu-ji Garden, Saga, Kyoto 

This garden, attributed to ^luso Kokushi, has a 
pond in the middle, with a fall, a stone bridge, stones 
in water — all illustiating characteristics of the penoh 

2. Saiho-ji Garden, Matsuo, Kyoto 

A “ stroll garden " in which the natural featiues 
of the place arc made to serve so that the pond 
^tppears to have geographical connection with tlio 
mountain in tlie backgTound. This garden is fwimous 
for the beau tv of its mc)s«. 





3. Rokuon-ji Garden, Kinkaku-ji, Kyoto 

Built bv Yoblumitsu, the third of the Ashika^a 
Shocruns. The oatdcn has a ix)nd and backgfrotmd of 
mountains. The Golden Pavilion is made the best 
point of obscn^ation The contemporary char ac ter istici> 
of that period aie in the islands and stone jrroupinir. 

4. Jisho-ji Garden, Ginkaku-ji, Kyoto 

Built b\ Yoshimasa, the eighth of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns, in imitation of the Saiho-ji Garden. The pond 
and the mountam in the background arc in beautiful 
harmony. It is the best preserved of the gardens 
belonging to the same period. Xote\vorth\' arc the 
stone grouping, stone bridges, and the waterfall. 

5. Toji-in Garden, Toji-in, Kyoto 

Original^' designed and executed by MusO 
Kokushi ; later modified by Soami. Very much out 
of repair, but the shaixi of the pond and the details 
of its stone grouping retain their original form. The 
rest-house — ** Seiren-tei ’’ — is noted for its design b> 
Yoshimasa himself. 


6. Joei-ji Garden, Miyano-mura, Yoshiki-gun, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture 


Tradition attributes the srarden to Ouchi ilasa- 
hiio, who is said to have modelled it after the 





Rokuon-ji Gai’dcn in Kyoto. Dcsi^rnecl and executed 
besshu, the famous priest-painter. The garden was 
originally attached to a vilJa, which no Ioniser exists 
Both the pond and the backL;iound arc in Kyoto style. 

7. Manpuku-ji Garden, Masuda-machi, Mino-gun, 
Shimane Prefecture 

Attributed to Sesshu. It has a pond and an 
artificial hill. Stone gToupini^ is of considei'able merit 

8. Ryoan-ji Garden, Ryoan-ji, Kyoto 

A flat tjarden, oblonyr m shape, enclosed b\ 
earthwork walls. Five g-roups of either two, three or 
five stones, totalliiiJi' fifteen stones in all, are arranged, 
and white sand spread over the whole ground. The 
onsemble suggests a ‘'tray landscape.” Attributed to 

Sdami. 


9. Daisen-in Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

A small garden attached to a study. A stream, 
^ bridge, a waterfall, and a pond — these arc all here, 
but no water. It ma\* be described as a monoclironie 
picture with three dimensions — a picture of the 
Chinese school in vogue in the days of Soami, to 
whose ingenuity the garden is attributed. 

10. Daitoku-ji Garden, Murasakino, Kyoto 

This is situated south of the superior s quarters 
3.t Daitoku-ji ; a flat garden with a pair of stones in 
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a coiner simulatin^r the exit of a waterfall^ and white 

A 

sand spread all o\cr the jrround. T^pical of the Zen- 
temple j^ardens of the Muromaehi Period. The 
tradition of the temple attiibutes the irarden to the 
priest TeinS 


MOMOYAMA GARDENS 

1. Chishaku-in Garden, Higasbiyama, Kyoto 

The trarden has a pond strctchinjr trorn north to 
«Nouth alon^ the base of ania, on the side of 

w hich it IS situated It is chieth intended for vieumtr. 
Old t\pes are seen m the stone biideres Attributed to 
Sen-no-Rik.) u. the lepresentative master of the tea 
ccremon\ m tlie Monio\ ama Pen > 1 

2. Juko-m Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

Desiirned b\ .S^n-no-Rik\ u, aceordin^r to tradition. 
An cle<:iant flat j^^arden preseiitini^ a picturesque viev . 
Rik\u was buried in the crrave\ard of this temple. 

3. Myoki-an Garden, Oyamazaki-mura, Kyoto-fu 

A tea-i^arden said to ha\ e been constructed b> 
Rikjai. A tea-house is still to be seen here The 
bteppiiig--stones and water-basm are plain and simple, 
as practical was their purpose Emincnth 

esthetic and tvpical ot the tea »^arden ot the !Momo>ama 
Period 



Garden, Nanshu-ji, Sakai, Osaka-fu 

Meiji Era from another place 
site. The tea-^^arden preserves 
Objects of interest : a water- 
^ shape of a kesa (surplice) and a stone 
^fj^flfp/^ppresentingf “Rokujizo,” a guardian deity of 
the six states of existence. 

Garden, Minamihatago-cho, 

>*; {i'vfV . ) Sakai, Osaka-fu 

>'v'‘ 

vf|j^beVg;ard6n belong^ing* to the superior’s quarters 
chief!}" for viewing:. Attributed 
stone and bridgfe are fine 

Garden, Nishi Hongan-ji, Kyoto 

castle garden was brought together 
from Fushimi Castle, in the Edo 
garden, which forms a courtyai*d, is 
it is chiefly designed to please the eye. 
],^3f;^^//|;bar&tefis of the i>eriod are plainl}" shown in 
nssiye^;btones that make up the exit of a water- 
^fth granite bridges. In former da>s 

:;4l5^."r^S4^den^ planted with a number of sotetsu 
|t^ydads)r(:^ to Asagiri Shimanosuke, a 

iliP|W;^!';>^^rden'er/ to tradition. 

fet.tVsS'ekisui^^ Nishi Hongan-ji, Kyoto 

with the Hiunkaku 



Pavilion from ihc Ji:rr/<iKlai Palace, the hancl’VDme 
palace of tlie Taiko. A larq:e irranitc and the 

lx)ld stone trrounin^ on. the of the pond arc 

^]<x[iient reminders of the da\-- ot the irreat chieftain. 
The ^tone lanterns and v.ater ba*-ins date hack to the 
Momoxama Period. 

8* Entokn-in Garden, Higasho'ama, Kyoto 

A middle- sired ca^dLii xxith a pond as the central 
teatiire Stones formintr the fall e\.t and the eusr^ of 
^>ond are of ercat '> 120 , as a-e tno‘-e used for the 

buildintr of the bndee. There are indication*^ to 
vtipj^ort the fieliet thp.t the vra^t’en t>nc'inaii\ belon*-r'-‘d 
to Fushinii Castle 

9- Sanbo-m Garden, Daigo, K 3 ’'Oto 

This q'arden is on the la rarest scale of the 
^fomovama gardens that have b^eu preserved to this 
(lav. It IS designed to be vicued from the adjoininer 
edifice. The ixtnd contains several islands, which are 
connected by various bridcres ot interesting desig'n, 
whence a distant view of the fall is obtained. It is 
perhaps without equal in the wealth of the stones 
used. 


10- Joju-in Garden, Kiyomizu. Kyoto 

The gfarden is in the precincts of the Kiyomizu 
Temple, a well-known place in Kyoto. It is a small 
crarden in which the natural features of the place 
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taken advantagre of. There is a pond, and the 
enclosure is marked off by the hcclgfe, the adjoining 
woodland being deftly used to furnish a splendid 
background. Objects of interest are : a large water* 
basin, stone lanterns, and stepping-stone — relics as* 
soclated with the name of Ilideyoshi. 


EDO GARDENS 

1. Garden of the Imperial Palace, Kyoto 

Reconstructed after the fire of Ansei (1854-1859) 
toward the end of the P2do Period. The water is 
supplied from the River Kamo, and tlie garden 
belonging to Tsune-no*goten is a small one with stieam, 
while Gogakumonsho is embellished with a large pond. 
The space between the pond and the edifice is covered 
with white sand. Tlie garden is conspicuous for its 
dignity and elegance. 


2. Garden of Nijo Detached Palace, Kyoto 

Tradition says that this garden, which is said to 
be the work of 'lCobori Enshu, was made when the 
Jurakudai Palace of Plideyoshi was transferred here by 
Ryasu in 1601. It is designed chiefly to appeal to 
the eye. Fine stones grouped around a pond are^ a 
notable feature. It has magnificence combined with 
strength, both in keeping with substantial castle 
Architecture. 
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3. Garden of Katsura Detached Palace, Kyoto 


Attributed to Xobon Enshu. It appears that the 
garden came to assume its present condition after 
repair during the first half of the 17th century. 
Natural features are entirely absent. The merit of 
the garden consists in the appjication of all the 
elements of the gardening technique known in the 
early yeais of the Edo Period. There is a typical 
“ stroll garden ” with a path connecting tea-houses^ 
these paths being cither studded with stepping-stones 
or protected by a pavement. Connection with the 
island is made by boat. In its excellence of 
planning the garden may safelj" be said to occupy 
first place among the famous historic gardens still 
in existence. To light up the paths, stone lanterns 
are used in abundance. Water-basins aie of various 
shapes, but decoration is variabU subordinated to 
utility. 


4. Garden of Sento Palace, Kyoto 

This ‘ stroll garden '' of the Enshu style is also 
attributed to Kobori Enshu, but it seems to belong to 
a later date. Extensive repairs are presumed to have 
been done to it in the middle of the Edo Period. 
There are two tea-houses. 

5. Garden of Shugakuin Detached Palace, Kyoto 
The garden is now divided into three sections — 



upper, middle and lower, which were originally sepa- 
rate gardens. Tradition says that in the making of the 
garden the instructions given by the retired Emperor 
Gomizunowo were followed throughout. The tea- 
houses in the middle and lower sections are very fine, 
though small in scale. The upper section, with a 
large pond in the centre, is designed for a stroll. It has 
an exquisite outlook because of its situation on the 
west foot of !Mount Hiei. Man}" good s]xjcimens of 
stone lanterns and water- basins are to be found here. 


6. East Garden of Daitoku-ji, Murasakino, Kyoto 

ThivS garden, which is oblong in shape, is situated 
cast of the fiat garden belonging to the superior’s 
quarters already mentioned. It is attributed to Kobori 
Enshu. Tlicre are a few small stones arranged before 
the verandah and with shrubs and a hedge behind. It 
is a borrowed scenery ” type in which the pine 
avenue on the River Kamo and Mount Pliei in the 
distance over the hedge are fancied to represent the 
pine grove of ^liho and Blount Fuji. 


7, East Garden of Shinju-an, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

A fiat garden similar to Xo. 6. The stone groups^ 
consisting of seven, five, and three respectively ate so^ 
well knowui that the garden has acquired the fancy 
name of Shichi-go-san (Seven -five- three) Garden. It 
Was constructed probably later than No. 6. 



8. Koho-an Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

A flat g*arden attributed to Kobori Ensliu. It is 
a miniature of the Eight Beauties of Omi to be 
viewed from the study, and is graceful and picturesque 
in effect. There are a tea-garden and some garden 
flxtures of interest. The gate called “ Atxiigasa-mon 
facing the main temple is well known. In the grave- 
yard is the tomb of the designer. 


9. Ryuko-in Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

This is also the work of Kobori Enshii. The 
garden has an old lantern of Korean make, wduch 
is much prized by garden lovers. 


10. Hoshun-in Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 

The garden in its present state is the one 
reconstructed in the latter part of the 18th century. 
In the two-storied pavilion Tonko-kaku ” and the 
bridge in the form of a roofed verandah called 
“ Chogetsu-kyo are to be seen features of old-time 
design. 


11. Nanzen-ji Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

This garden belongs to the abbot’s higher class 
living quarters. Though the edifice is of pure old 
Japanese style called Shinden-zitkun^ the garden is 
a flat garden of the Edo Period, said to be the work 
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of Kobori Enshu, The j^cneral impression is that of 
a *'ti*ay landscape’’ with stones, trees, and white 
^^and artistically combined. 


12. Konchi-in Garden, Nanzen-ji, Kyoto 

A flat .irarden attributed to Kobon Enslni. A 
pond ” — a hollow space without water — is made in 
front with a pair of stone ^Toups, the one shaped like 
a crane and the other like a tortoise, on right and 
left respective! 3 ', These stone groups are combined 
with trees. The representation of nature is much 
conventionalized and produces a remarkable artistic 
effect. The ground is covered throughout witli white 
^sand. 


13. Honp6-ji Garden, Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto 

A flat garden attributed to Ilon-ami Koetsu. The 
lX)nd is designed after the shape of yatsiihashi or 
the eight-planked bridge, and the light-planked bridge 
is conventionalized for romantic effect. A deviation 
from the usual practice is seen b}^ including a lawn 
where white sand is usually spread. 


14. Shosei-en Garden, Kikokubaba, Kyoto 

Tradition sa\’'s that this, a stroll garden of the 
Enshu st\de, was constructed bj' Ishikawa Jozan b}* 
order of Sennyo Shonin. A large pond with its many 
islands is a notable feature. There are te?i-houses 



scattered about the ^rarclen. The edifices bear the 
stamp of the designer’s originality, 

15. K6dai-ji Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

This garden, said to the work of Kobori ImisIiu, 
is built on the slope at the foot of I Jigashi 3 ’ania. On the 
hill arc found two tea-houses transferred from Fushimi 
Castle of Ilideyoshi — “ vShigure-tei ” and “ Karakasri- 
tei ” — and some other edifices of historic interest, 

16. Chion-in Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

Kobori Enshu is said to be the designer of this 
garden at the foot of Higashiyama. A j-jond adjoins 
the building, and the general effect is pronounced 
a gi'cat success as a scenic garden. 

17. Shuon-an Garden, Tanabe-machi, Kyoto-fu 

A rock garden with stone arrangement in a small 
space and with a fine outlook towards the north. 
According to tradition, it is the joint production of 
Sakawada Kiroku, vShokadd, and Ishikawa Jozan. 

18. Ninna-ji Garden, Omuro, Kyoto 

This scenic garden has a natural hill as its back- 
ground, with a pond and a bridge. Two tea-houses — 
“Hito-tei** and “ Ryokaku-tei ” — are valued for their 
historic lissociations. 



;Manshu-in Garden, Ichijoji, Kyoto 

a flat garden, extensive in scale and 
elaboirateViti design, attributed to Kobori Enshu, but 
nyith'ftesefye. It contains some famous water-basins 
ihnd^stbne. lanterns, 

§%ir^20. Gyokuho-in Garden, Myoshin-ji, Kyoto 

consists of two sections, very unconventional 
in- be^gn. The garden ornaments retain the original 
fomidati^ from the mid-Edo Period. 

’ Tokai-an Garden, Myoshin-ji, Kyoto 

i{t52^uiit''in 1814. The plan used in the execution of 
ihej garden is in the possession of the temple. This 
-temple {has also another flat garden with no decoration 
'other t;,than . white sand spread all over — perhaps the 
Ao$t\ /primitive type of a flat garden. 

'Reiun-in Garden, Myoshin-ji, Kyoto 

^ j^h'ieiegant little garden with a wealth of stones 
.s^ndin^!^ erect , and characterized by their remarkable 
AijityAj.-It; is supposed to have been built earlier than 
ItiteA.mid-Eclb Period. 

/ . 

Garden, Myoshin-ji. Kyoto 

!^Sj^and{lMofonobu, the well-known master painter, 
■is^Sldt'tS>:i)e''AKb' desigte^ of this garden. A dry ixmd 
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lij^nires clTcctively in the landscajHi. The irarden ha*- 
underj;onu M)mc later modification, but it may be 
pronounced as the finest of the !My6shin-ji Gardens. 


24. Rikugi-cn, Baron Iwasaki’s mansion, 

Hongo, Tokyo 

This esta.te was formerU nne of llie homes of 
Yanagisawa Voshixasu, one ot llic feudal lords. The 
garden was made m the Genroku Peiiod (16S8-1703), 
and is of the “ stroll-garden ” t\pe, wutli a pond as the 
centre of the composition. Fioni tiie hill an extensive 
view’ of the garden and the region beyond may be 
commanded — a feature characteristic of the garden of 
the Edo Period. 


25. Hama Detached Palace Garden, Tsukiji, Tokyo 

A spacious stroll garden w'ith a tidal pond. The 
original was modified at the time of the eleventh 
Shogun, Tokugaw’a Icnari. 


26. Rakuju-en, Hamazakicho, Shiba, Tokyo 

This w’as formerly the proixirty of the Imperial 
Household, but w’as given to the City of Tokyo in 
1924. The garden, similar in design to Ko. 25, was 
built by bkubo, the Lord of Odaw’ara, in the last 
ejuarter of the 17th century. 
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Military Arsenal, Koishikawa, Tokyo 

'estate formerly belonjred to the Lord of Mito. 
v ^;stroH gfarden ” in which the natural features 
Cof/Jthe Vdand are used to advantagfc. The water for 
•ith^'^hd drawn from the River Edo, wliich was 
I* formerly ‘the source of Edo’s water- supjdy. The 
;^afdeh ^-belongs to the early 3^ears of the Edo Period, 
|,?ahdyf'the, ^deep interest in things Chinese taken by 
:^i?oimga\ya !Mitsukimi, one of the most illustrious of the 
f^Tqlcugawa Famil}’ of Alito, had its influence in the 
i^^desigh 'of the garden, in which, as is well known, Shu 
:;.Shuh“;Sui, ‘ the learned refugee from China under ^litsu- 
ykunPs/patrb also participated. 

pyris/' ’^Horai-en, Count Matsuura's former residence, 
yyy yyp ^ ‘ - Muko-yanagiwara, Asakusa, Tokyo 

yyyyThis'is a ‘‘stroll garden” with a tidal pond as 
pthd ? central featrire. In the shape of the pond, and in 
r^yeraiy^ details of the garden, the refined taste 
yqfy\the pbuilder, Matsuura Shigenobu, is clearly in 

veyidehce:' . ' . 

Seishu-en, or Suizen-ji Garden, 

' Kumamoto, Kyushu 

.^;§i->The^sife;o£ the garden was formerly occupied by 
^Sneybf; ■thev>‘m of the Hosokawa, the daimyo 

jsfemiypiqfpKu The garden is of the stroll- 

f'^rSen^y.typeAVith a pond as the main feature, on the 
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^vest of which is a miniature Fuji. Connection with 
the island in the pond is effected, not by a bridge as is 
usual, but by stepping-stones laid in the clear water. 


30. Shukukei-en Garden, Hiroshima 

This is the country seat of Mai'quis Asano of the 
family which held Hiroshima as its fief. The mansion 
is also known by the name of “ Sentei.” The garden 
is of the ''stroll-garden" ]mttern, the chief feature 
being a pond containing islands of various sizes con- 
nected by bridges in Chinese style. 


31. Taima-ji Naka-no-bo Garden, Taima-mura, 
Nara Prefecture 

The garden, belonging to the early period of Edo, 
is attributed to Katagiri Sekishu, the tea-master. The 
famous three- storied pagoda is on the mountain that 
backs the pond. There is also the tea-house attributed 
to the same designer. 


32. Ritsurin Park, Takamatsu, Shikoku 

This pond-centred stroll garden* built by Matsu- 
daira Yorishige, one of the lords of Takamatsu* in the 
last quarter of the 17th century, is of rare beauty, 
<iuite exhilarating in effect. The gaixlen is greatly set 
off by section of the woodland of inne trees, which 
forms its background. 


v33; K6raku-en Park, Okayama 

‘‘stroll garden,” with a central 
?Ppn9^was ; built by one of the Okayama daimyos in 

^^th century. Okayama Castle 
background. -There are some noteworthy 
;fea1;dresj;in the details. 



34* Kenroku-en Park, Kanazawa 


is probable that the garden was reconstructed 
in>iheolate Edo Period. This garden, when combined 
>>7th^rtfe:^ which is now lost, must have made 

dP>a^harnionious whole, though in its present state of 


it' gives the impression of lacking in unity, 
^j^present the garden has two ponds on different 
leyels^. tlie two being connected by stream and cascade. 
S&nid /dSect seems to have been the main point of 

consideration. . 


Nanko Park, Shirakawa-machi, 


Fukushima Prefecture 

'4^^^>Thisxii5' OT of the oldest parks in Japan. It was 
Sadanobu, the Lord of Shirakawa, 
of the 19th century, for the health 
the local inhabitants. Originally, the 
reservoir for irrigation, but laid out later 
M$>^e6reatioh''OTOund. The park is a monument of 
ift^.vi^Mvhhced':’ ideas by which the famous statesman 



36. Kairaku-en Park, Mito 


This is another pioneer park constructed by 
Tokusrawa Xanaki, Lord of Mi to, in the second quarter 
of the 19th centur\ . The ejarden is so desit^ned as to 
show its fine prosix;ct to the best advantapre. It 
IS abundantly planted with plum trees which, thou^^fh 
originally intended for the fruit to be used as provisions 
m wartime, now attract, when in blossom, crowds of 
holidav-makers from the towns 


The foregoing- gives a brief sketch of Japanese 
gardens. Though the list is not an exhaustive one, 
the writer believes that it includes the more famous of 
the historic gardens of this country now in existence. 

The numbers of the illustrations in the following 
pages correspond to the numbers of the gardens 
discussed in the pages from 65 to 82. 
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